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my wishes. Accordingly we dined, and then spent the af- 
ternoon riding about the beautiful country in which their 
abode was situated. I cannot remember pleasanter hours 
than those spent with my old schoolmate. I recounted to 
her all my plans for the future, in which her warm heart 
made her participate almost as eagerly as myself. I had 
not seen Eliza for several years before this visit. She had 
early been left an orphan, with an only brother, with whom 
she now lived. Her cares, as mistress of an extensive es- 
tablishment, had prevented her from leaving home, and I, 
though I had always entertained a sincere friendship for my 
cousin, had never visited her; but, once together, we both 
wondered that we had not met sooner, and determined that 
so long a time should not again intervene between our meet- 
ing. The afternoon passed almost before we were aware of 
it, so agreeably had our time been spent. Each had much 
to tell the other of the past, and we lingered fondly over the 
scenes of our childhood — those days of bright, sunny happi- 
ness, when a mother’s smile had made our hearts joyful, and 
a mother’s bosom pillowed our heads. 

“Tt was dark, when we returned from our ride. George 
and his friends were still at the table. As we passed through 
the long hall, we heard their voices raised in merriment. 
The joke and the laugh came distinctly to our ears. We 
had reached the unclosed door of the dining parlor, which 
opened into the hall, and were passing on to ascend the 
stairs, when a well known voite arrested my steps. I paused, 
to assure myself I was not mistaken, and became a listener 
to the following words, uttered amidst jeers, arid taunts, and 
loud, coarse laughter. 

“ «Come, Morton,’ said one, ‘a bumper to your fair Meth- 
odist! Tush, man, you have grown squeamish; you did not 
ase f start at a bumper, in the goodly city of Paris. Make 
merry while you may, for once the knot is tied, your wife 
will sanction no carousings such as you and I wot of.’ 

“«¢ Ay, ay, Fred,’ interposed another; ‘drink while you 
may, and play the saint when you must, — though, by the 
by, Dalton told me that you had turned Methodist, or some- 
thing of the kind, and promised to go to church. Ha, ha, ha! 
I think I can see you, with a long, sanctified face, singing 
out with the right nasal twang, your ‘Amen!’ to some old, 
fat parson Twaddle’s exordium.’ 

“ ¢ Nonsense, Freemore,’ was answered, in those tones so 
loved, so fondly loved by me, those tones which I had lis- 
tened to, as the sweetest of earth’s melodies—which had 
reached my heart, and stirred up its nearly withered hopes, 
and instilled into its recesses, dreams of such surpassing 
happiness, that it trembled at its own imaginings — trembled 
at the wild fervor of its hopes—its prospects. I heard that 
voice now, but its music was hushed ; its tones were harsh 
and grating, and the chords they touched, awoke to disap- 
pointment, sorrow —but not despair. No, even in that 
moment of suffering, the faith to which I had bowed, whose 
healing power I had before experienced, upheld me; and I 
heard, with a calmness an observer would scarce have be- 
lieved natural, the following words : — 

« ‘Nonsense, Freemore! I look much like a Methodist now, 
doI not? You have all seen the beautiful saint, Martha 
Fulton, and you will acknowledge that she is worth playing 
the hypocrite and telling a few lies for —besides, her broad 
lands, and goodly rent roll, could not come amiss to one like 
myself, who has bought pleasure at whatever price, till the 
fair estates of my father, as you well know, are mine but in 
name. However, in talking of the lady in question, such 
considerations can be but secondary. I love her; she is 
beautiful, and every way worthy of being loved. A little too 
good, perhaps, but marriage will cure all-that. I yield now, 
as in duty bound ; but once married, she will find, as many 
have found before, that a lover and a husband are quite dis- 
tinet creatures.’ . 

“A loud laugh followed this speech, when cousin George, 
addressing Frederic, said, ‘I don’t know, Mr. Morton, that I 


feeling of unworthiness, —‘ But,’ he added, ‘you, my _be- 
loved, shall talk to me, you shall be my teacher and director, 
and I shall, I doubt not, under your guidance, throw off the 
reserve which I have always felt upon this subject.’ 

“Could I longer doubt? Would not any woman, that loved 
as I did, have believed such words, accompanied as they 
were, by all the appearances of sincerity? I believed him, 
and that moment was to me replete with unalloyed happi- 
ness. I now saw the barrier which I had began to think 
would divide us forever, torn asunder—lI could now unite 
myself with the being I loved, in the firm belief that our 
union would not only endure through time, but eternity. 
When Frederic bade me good night, and prayed ‘God to 
bless me’—I said, and felt, that I was blessed more than 
my trembling tongue could tell. 

“T hastened to Amelia ; she knew in a moment, by the joy 
that shone in my every movement, the result of my inter- 
view. Dear, warm-hearted Amelia, she threw her arms 
about me, and joined her tears of joy with mine. ‘I need 
not ask you, Martha,’ she said, ‘ whether your doubt is dis- 
pelled, for I know that itis. You are very happy, dearest, 
and I thank God for it.’ 

“My affairs now wore a smiling aspect. The year was 
fast drawing toaclose. I was shortly, very shortly, to be- 
come the wife of my Frederic. No misgivings marred the 
brightness of my anticipations —no doubts distilled its poison 
into my heart—the future presented no clouds—I was to 
marry the man approved not only by my own heart, but be- 
loved by my parent as a son, and esteemed andsrespected by 
my friends. One, too, who had early learned to trace a 
heavenly Father’s smile in the sunshine, and acknowledge 
his power in the whirlwind.- he 

* + * * * ** * 

« Among the friends whom distance prevented from con- 
gratulating me in person upon my approaching marriage, 
was a cousin and former schovlmate of mine. She wrote 
me a kind and affectionate letter, and regretted that her en- 
gagements were such as to prevent her visiting me; but 
urged me to make her a visit, if only for a few days. I 
really felt desirous to see Eliza, and concluded to accept her 
invitation. I mentioned my intention to Frederic, and he 
said he would, during my absence, fulfil an engagement of 
long standing, to a friend of his, who, he said, was half dis- 
posed to quarrel with me, as the cause of his not fulfilling it 
before. I was very glad that he would be amused during 
my absence ; the idea of his being dull, had alone made me 
waver. I know not how it happened, but we neither of us 
mentioned to the other the name of the persons we intended 
visiting. 

“The next day, my father and myself took leave of Fred- 
eric for a week, as we said, and I bade him be merry during 
my absence. We arrived early at Eliza’s, with whom I 
passed a delightful evening. She was very well acquainted 
with Frederic, and was ready to agree to all my praises of 
him. She said that before he travelled, he had often visited 
at their house ; but she had not seen him since his return. 
‘He promised my brother,’ she continued, ‘to spend a day 
or two with him, but I suppose he has found metal more at- 
tractive nearerhome.’ As she said this, the thought crossed 
my mind, that it was possibly Eliza’s brother, to whom 
Frederic had referred, as the friend whom he would visit 
during my absence. I said nothing to my cousin of my sus- 
picion, but I hoped I might be correct. 

“ The day after my arrival at my cousin’s residence, Eliza 
told me that her brother expected a little party of friends to 
dinner ; ‘but,’ she added, ‘I never make my appearance 
on such occasions, and will not to-day, unless you wish it— 
ip that case, your presence will reassure me. Otherwise, as 
my brother’s company is to be all men, we will have an ear- 
ly dinner ; after which, if you are so inclined, we will order 
the carriage, and have a delightful drive to ourselves.’ I 
assured her that the latter proposal accorded entirely with 


THE BELLE; OR, MY AUNT MARTHA, 


BY MRS. J. THATER- 
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«J roup you that Charles and Amelia did not approve of 
my engagement, and they were too sincerely my friends, to 
disguise their feelings upon the subject. I had several se- 
rious conversations with them, when they invariably advised 
me to insist upon a candid explanation from Frederic, of his 
opinions and views of religion. They represented to me, 
that I was not only risking my own future happiness, but 
trifling with my Maker’s cause—pictured the misery to 
which a truly pious woman dooms herself, by an union with 
a man whose hopes are all confined to this world and the 
things of this world. I acknowledged and felt the truth of 
all they said ; but my heart was still too closely knit to its 
earthly affections, not to shrink from even a chance of disap- 
pointment. I confessed my weakness to my friends, and told 
how devotedly I loved Frederic. Amelia interrupted me — 

«“<¢] know it, Martha,’ she said, ‘I know that you love 
him ; but could you love him, if you knew that his soul 
was wrapped in Egyptian darkness? or, still worse, living 
in a land, where the blessed light of the gospel is dispensed 
freely —its glad tidings echoed by forest and mountain— 
where children are taught, as soon as their tongues can lisp 
the words, to sing their Maker’s praise? Oh! worse than 
heathen darkness, if, with all the advantages, which our 
happy land holds forth, he dares to scoff, or even doubt. 
You love him, Martha—then how much the more are you 
called upon to use your influence to guide him to the path 
which you have found to be the path of peace. You would 
not hesitate to warn him of any earthly danger which you 
apprehended for him. If you saw your lover idly bent upon 
some adventure which you knew to be beset with peril — 
peril to his life only — would you not seek to wean him from 
it?—ay, would you not beseech him, by his love for you — 
would you not pour out your heart in entreaties, and, if 
need were, kneel before him, to stay his steps? 

“You would, Martha, do all this, and more, to save his 
life; and yet, oh, strange inconsistency! you hesitate, you 
shrink from seeking to insure his eternal happiness, Let it 
be so no longer, my dear friend. Go now, seek your lover, 
teil him without concealment, the doubt which weighs upon 
your mind—tell him, how you have combatted it — how 
striven to drive it away, and still it returns, when you would 
fain forget it—even when his words of endearment are 
breathed in your ear. Go, Martha, tell him this —I know 
that it is true — and leave him not, until you have won from 
him a clear and distinct acknowledgement of his opinions.’ 

“ Amelia conquered. Knowing, as I did, how just her 
views upon the subject were, I immediately conformed to 
her wishes, and knowing Frederic to be with my father, J 
sought them ; and we were soon left to ourselves. I com. 
menced with trembling apprehension, my task. I told how 
much any doubt regarding him, must deteriorate from my 
happiness ; and besought him to dispel the only one, exist- 
ing in my mind. I told him howI had been won from 
darkness unto light, and begged him to deal candidly with 
me, and say why he had always so studiously avoided the 
subject of religion. For a few moments after I had done 
speaking, he remained silent. At length he spoke, and my 
heart leaped at the words he uttered. He told me how in 
childhood, his mother, kneeling beside him, had taught him 
to address his Father in heaven — how she had early taught 
him the precepts of religion, and, by her own examples, 
taught him to practice them. He said that every remem- 
brance of his mother was linked with thoughts of heaven; 
and that he believed he should meet her there. He ac- 
knowledged, that he was not fond of talking upon the sub- 
ject —not from any disrespect, but on the contrary, from a 
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ever mentioned to you the relationship existing between iIhalt ye between two opinions?”’ The Prophet stood alone ; || The corpse was followed by the parents. They were a vep- 


Miss Fulton and myself. I now inform you that she is my | 


cousin, and at this moment in this house, visiting my sister.’ |Lord, while the priests of Baal were four hundred and fifty | 


“‘ Frederic seemed horror-struck by the intelligence. 

“<VYour cousin?’ he exclaimed, ‘and in this house? 
Good God! Carlton, why did you not tell me this before ?— 
if she should by any chance have heard me’ — 

“«< She has heard you,’ J said, entering the room — for all 
timidity, and fear of ridicule had vanished from my heart — 


‘she has heard you, Frederic —heard you declare yourself| call upon your gods, and { will call upon my God, and the) 


a deceitful, false hypocrite ; and her only feeling is sorrow, 
such as she hopes you may never know. Yes, Frederic,’ J 
continued, ‘the sorrow that a knowledge of your falsehood 
causes me, no words can tell. Had: you died whilst yet J 
believed you true and faithful to your God and me, I should 
have mourned your loss. —I should have grieved that the 
grave should divide us ; but there would have been balm in 
the hope of a reunion hereafter. Now we part for time, and 
unless the merciful Father who made us, takes compassion 
upon you, and touches your hardened heart, without one ray 
of hope that we shall meet again. I loved you, Frederic 
Morton ; here, before those with whom you have made my 
name and feelings a jest and a mockery, I acknowledge 
that I loved you; and I acknowledge it with no feeling of 
shame. I thought you noble, good —I have gazed into your 
eyes, when you knew it not, and I fancied that I read your 
soul. I thought that truth and probity dwelt therein. I 
love you now, Frederic, —now that I know you so false, so 
utterly unworthy —I love you still, for I cannot yet — not 
quite yet loosen the bonds that have bound my heart to you. 
I shall learn to do it, for He who never forsakes those who 
trust in him, will give me strength. You spoke of my broad 
lands — my wealth. Oh! you know not how gladly I would 
barter all, all—and my life even, to know you what till this 
night I believed you. Farewell, Frederic, I will pray for 
you; in the solitude and the silence of my future life I will 
pray, that you may see the folly of your ways, and repent 
before it be too late. I forgive you, Frederic, and may God 
forgive you; farewell!’ 
more.” 

Thus ended Aunt Martha’s tale. It is now! many years 
since the good old woman exchanged this life for a better. 
She died happy, in the full hopes which the Christian faith 
offers. Of Frederic Morton, it was my fortune, in afer life, 
to hear some account. I was informed that immediately 
after the scene related above, he left the country, to which 
he did not again return, but settled in a valley in Switzer. 
land, where he passed his life in retirement and deeds of 
benevolence and charity to all who needed. His property, 
(which by economy he was enabled to clear from all embar- 
rassments,) he devoted to such acts as earned for him the 
love and gratitude of many a humble heart. 
good Aunt Martha was answered; for he became a sincere 
and devout professor of the religion of the Redeemer, and at 
length died in the blessed belief that he should be united to 
her he loved in another world, though his own folly had 
separated him from her in this. As for myself—the vain 
girl for whose benefit the above tale was repeated —I made 
Aunt Martha's heart glad by dismissing Lawrence Farquar, 
and shortly after becoming the wife of one approved by her, 
and I have never had sccasion to regret my choice. Aunt 
Martha’s precepts will never be forgotten by me ; I feel that 
I owe my present happiness, both as regards this life and 
my hopes of the future, to her instructions and watchful 
care: and I never look upon the tranquil scene which my 
home presents, without feelings of deep gratitude towards 
the directress of my childhood. Indeed, so often are her 
sayings and doings quoted, that even the two or three little 
urchins who bestow upon me the title of “ Mother,” prattle 
about “ Aunt Martha.” 


THE PROPHET ELIJAH. 


Original. 


Wao does not admire, upon a perusal of the Scriptures, 


the bold and fearless character of the Prophet Elijah : — when | 


he met Obadiah in the way, and said, “Go tell thy lord, be- 
hold, Elijah is here ;” and when he met face to face the guilty 








I left the room —I never saw him|| 


The prayer of 


j/men. Surrounded by this host of foes, in the strength of 


\Israel’s God he cries, “If the Lord be God, follow him ; if, 


‘Baal, then follow him.” The wondering multitude, aston- 
|ished at his intrepidity and boldness, answer not a word; 
but as the prophet speaks, they all obey ; they bring their 
\offering and prepare their sacrifice. “Now,” said the prophet, 


God that answers by fire, let him be God. Erect your 
‘altar, ye are many, but put no fire under.” See these misgui- 
‘ded men, and hear their despairing cry, “O Baal, hear us,” 
‘and, angry because no answer comes, see,them leap upon 





‘but God was with him; he only remained a prophet of the ||erable couple of the better order of peasantry. The father 


seemed to repress his feelings; but his fixed eye, contracted 
brow, and deeply furrowed face, showed the struggle that 
was passing within. His wife hung on his arm, and wept 
jaloud with the convulsive bursts of a mother’s sorrow, 

I followed the funeral into the church. The bier was 
placed in the centre aisle, and the chaplet of. white flowers, 
with a pair of white gloves, were hung over the seat which 
the deceased had occupied. 

Every one knows the soul-subduing pathos of funeral 
service ; for who is so fortunate as never to have followed 
some one he has loved to the tomb? But when performed 
over the remains of innocence and beauty, thus laid low in 








their altar. Elijah stood and mocked them: “Cry aloud! cry ‘the bloom of existence—what can be more affecting? At 


louder still! your God’s asleep! he is talking! he is pursu- 
jing! he is in a journey! he must be awaked.” Oh! hear 
itheir hideous cries ; see their distorted countenances ; they 
icut and lance themselves in vain. Baal does not answer 


mid-day sun now looks upon their sacrifice, and yet no fire 
comes to consume it. The prophet cries aloud, “Come near 
tome;” and after repairing the altar of the Lord that had 
been broken down, he took twelve stones and built an altar 
to his God, and made a trench about it. The wood is pre- 


by the people, not one of them escapes. ANNA. 








THE PRIDE OF THE VILLAGE. 


BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 








In the course of an excursion through one of the remote 
counties of England, I had struck into one of those cross 
roads that lead through the more secluded parts of the coun- 
try, and stopped one afternoon at a village, the situation of 
which was beautifully rural and retired. There was an air 
of primitive simplicity about its inhabitants, not to be found 
jin the villages which lie on the great coach roads. I deter- 
mined to pass the night there, and having taken an early 
\dinner, strolled out to enjoy the neighboring scenery. 











;me to the church, which stood at a little distance from the| 
village. Indeed, it was an object of some curiosity, its old| 
‘tower being completely overrun with ivy, so that only here | 
and there a jutting buttress, an angle of gray wall, or a fan- 
\tastically carved ornament, peered through the verdant 
‘covering. It was a lovely evening. The early part of the 
day had been dark and showery, but in the afternoon it had 
icleared up; and though sullen clouds still hung over head, 
iyet there was a broad tract of golden sky in the west, from 
jwhich the setting sun gleamed through the dripping leaves, 
‘and lit up all nature into a melancholy smile. It seemed 
\like the parting hour of a good Christian, smiling on the 
isins and sorrows of the world, and giving, in the serenity 
iof his decline, an assurance that he will rise again in glory. 

I had seated myself on a half sunken tomb-stone, and was 
musing, as one is apt to do at this sober-thoughted hour, on 
[past scenes and early friends—on those who were distant 
and those who were dead—and indulging in that kind of 
melancholy fancying, which has in it something sweeter even 
than pleasure. Every now and then, the stroke of a beli 
from the neighboring tower, fell on my ear; its tones were 
in unison with the scene, and instead of jarring, chimed in 








| 9 2 
that simple but most solemn consignment of the body to the 


grave —‘ Earth to earth —ashes to ashes—- dust to dust!” 
the tears of the youthful companions of the deceased flowed 
unrestrained. The father still seemed to Struggle with his 








‘prayer ; he neither hears nor heeds their supplications ; the|| feelings, and to comfort himself with the assurance, that the 


dead are blessed which die in the Lord; but the mother enly 
thought of her child as a flower of the field cut down and 
withered in the midst of its sweetness: she was like Rachel, 
“ mourning over her children, and would not be comforted.” 

On returning to the inn, I learat the whole story of the de- 





pared in order; the sacrifice is laid thereon ; the fearless||ceased. It was a simple one, and such as has often been 
prophet, full of confidence, orders them to drench the sacrifice||told. She had been the beauty and pride of the village. 
again and again, until the water fills the trench. And now||Her father had once been an opulent farmer, but was re- 
\the time of the evening sacrifice draws on. Elijah prayed,||duced in circumstances. This was an only child, and 
| Let it be known this day, that I am thy servant; hear me,||brought up entirely at home, in the simplicity of rural life. 
(0 Lord, hear me.” The God of Elijah answers prayer ;|/She had been the pupil of the village pastor, the favorite of 
ithe fire falls from heaven, the sacrifice, the wood, the stones, ||his little flock. The good man watched over her education 
the dust, the water is consuined ; the wondering multitude || with paternal care ; it was limited, and suitable to the sphere 
ery out, “ The Lord he is the God, the Lord he is the God.’’||in which she was to move ; for he only sought to make her 
Elijah’s triumph is complete ; the priests of Baal are slain||an ornament to her station in life, not to raise her above it. 


The tenderness and indulgence of her parents, and the ex- 
emption from all ordinary occupations, had fostered a natu- 
ral grace and delicacy of character, that accorded with the 
fragile loveliness of her form. She appeared like some ten- 
der plant of the garden, blooming accidentally amid the 
hardier natives of the fields. 

The superiority of her charms was felt and acknowledged 
by her companions, but without envy ; for it was surpassed 
by the unassuming gentleness and winning kindness of her 
manners. It might be truly said of her: 

* This is the prettiest low born lass that ever 
Ran on the green-sward: nothing she does or seems, 


But smacks of something greater than herself, 
Too noble for this place.” 


The village was one of those sequestered spots, which 
still retain some vestiges of old Englishcustoms. It had its 


My ramble, as is usually the case with travellers, soon led|/rural festivals and holyday pastimes, and still kept up some 


faint observance of the once popular rites of May. These, 
indeed, had been promoted by its present pastor; who was 
a lover of old customs, and one of those simple Christians 
that think their mission fulfilled by promoting joy on earth 
and good will among mankind. Under his auspices the 
May-pole stood from year to year in the centre of the village 
green: on May-day it was decorated with garlands and 
streamers ; and a queen or lady of the May was appointed, 
as in former times, to preside at the sports, and distribute the 
prizes and rewards. The picturesque situation of the village, 
and the fancifulness of its rustic fetes, would often attract 
the notice of casual visitors. Among these, on one May 
day was a young officer, whose regiment had been recently 
quartered in the neighborhood. He was charmed with the 
native taste that pervaded this village pageant; but, above 
all, with the dawning loveliness of the queen of May. It 
was the village favorite, who was crowned with flowers, and 
blushing and smiling in all the beautiful confusion of girlish 
diffidence and delight. The artlessness of rural habits ena- 
bled him readily to make her acquaintance ; he gradually 
won his way into her intimacy ; and paid his court to her in 
that unthinking way in which young officers are too apt to 


with my feelings ; and it was some time before I recollected, || trifle with rustic simplicity. 


that it must be tolling the knell of some new tenant of 0 
tomb. 


There was nothing in his advances to startle or alarm. 
He never even talked of love; but there are modes of ma- 


Presently I saw a funeral train moving across the village | king it more eloquent than language, and which convey it 





green ; it wound slowly along a lane ; was lost, and fe-ap-|/subtilely and irresistibly into the heart. The beam of the 
peared through the breaks of the hedges, until it passed the ||eye, the tone of the voice, the thousand tendernesses which 


Ahab, who asked him, “ Art thou he that troubleth Israel?”’|/ place where I was sitting. The pall was supported by young|/emanate from every word, and look, and action—these 
girls, dressed in white ; and another about the age of seven-|/form the true eloquence of love, and can almost be felt and 
teen, walked before, bearing a chaplet of white flowers ; a/|understood. but never described. Can we wonder that they 


and again when he invites to the trial the priests of Baal. 
Methinks I see him standing up in the boldness of con- 
scious integrity, and crying aloud to the people, “ How long 





token that the deceased was a young and unmarried female.'!should readily win a heart young, guileless and susceptible? 
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As to her, she loved almost unconsciously ; she scarcely in-| 
quired what was the growing passion that was absorbing | 
every thought and feeling, or what were to be its consequen- |! 
ces. She, indeed, looked not to the future. When present, | 
bis looks and words occupied her whole attention ; when | 
absent, she thought but of what had passed at their weiner 
interview. She would wander with him through the green| 
lanes and rural scenes of the vicinity. He taught her to see} 
new beauties in nature ; he talked in the language of polite’ 
and cultivated life, and breathed into her ear the witcheries | 
of romance and poetry. 

Perhaps there could not have been a passion, between the 
sexes, more pure than this innocent girl’s. The gallant) 
figure of her youthful admirer, and the splendor of his mili- | 
tary attire, might at first have charmed her eye ; but it was) 
not these that had captivated her heart. Her attachment 
had something in it of idolatry. She looked up to him as wl 
a being of a superior order, She felt in his society the| 
enthusiasm of a mind naturally delicate and poetical, and | 
now first awakened to a keen perception of the beautiful | 
and grand. Of the sordid distinctions of rank and fortune | 
she thought nothing; it was the difference of intellect, of | | 
demeanor, of manners, from those of the rustic society to| 
which she had been accustomed, that elevated him in her| 
opinion. She would listen to him with charmed ear and 
downcast look of mute delight, and her cheek would mantle 
with enthusiasm ; or if ever she ventured a shy glance of tim- 
id admiration, it was as quickly withdrawn, and she would 
sigh and blush at the idea of her comparative unworthiness. 

Her lover was equally impassioned ; but his passion was 
mingled with feelings of a coarser nature. He had begun 
the connexion in levity ; for he had often heard his brother 
officers boast of their village conquests, and thought some 
triumph of the kind necessary to his reputation as a man of 
spirit. But he was too full of youthful fervor. His heart) 
had not yet been rendered sufficiently cold and selfish by a 
wandering and a dissipated life ; it caught fire from the very || 








flame it sought to kindle; and before he was aware of the | 
and, looking after her, would shake their heads in gloomy 


\foreboding. 


nature of his situation, he became really in love. - 

What was he todo? There were the old obstacles which 
so incessantly occur in these heedless attachments. 
rank in life—the prejudices of titled connexions —his de-|| 
pendence upon a proud and unyielding father —all forbade} 
him to think of matrimony :—but when he looked down}; 
upon this innocent being, so tender and confiding, there was 
a purity in her manners, a blamelessness in her life, and a 
beseeching modesty in her looks, that awed down every li- 
centious feeling. In vain did he try to fortify himself by a 
thousand heartless examples of men of fashion; and to chill i 
the glow of generous sentiment, with that cold derisive | 
levity with which he had heard them talk of female virtue: | 
whenever he came into her presence, she was still surround- 
ed by that mysterious, but impressive charm of virgin purity, | 
in whose hallowed sphere no guilty thought can live. 

The sudden arrival of orders for the regiment to repair to} 
the continent, completed the confusion of his mind. He re- 
mained for a short time in a state of the most painful irres- ! 
olution; he hesitated to communicate the tidings, until the || 
day of marching was at hand; when he gave her the intel- |; 
ligence in the course of an evening ramble. 

The idea of parting had never before occurred to her. It 
broke at once upon her dream of felicity ; she looked upon || 








it as a sudden and insurmountable evil, and wept with the || 
guileless simplicity of a child. He drew her to his bosom, |! 
and kissed the tears from her soft cheek; nor did he meet } 
with a repulse ; for there are moments of mingled sorrow | 
and tenderness, which hallow the caresses of affection. He! 
was naturally impetuous; and the sight of beauty, appa-|) 
rently yielding in his arms, the confidence of his power 
over her, and the dread of losing her for ever, all conspired || 
to overwhelm his better feelings—he ventured to propose 
that she should leave her home, and be the companion of| 
his fortunes. 

He was quite a novice in seduction, and blushed and fal. | 
tered at his own baseness ; but so innocent of mind was his || 
intended victim, that she was at first at a loss to comprehend | 
his meaning ; and why she should leave her native village || 
and the humble rvof of her parents? When at last the na- 
ture of his proposal fiashed upon her pure mind, the effect 
was withering. She did not weep — she did not break forth | 
into reproach —she said not a word —but she shrunk back 
aghast, as from a viper; gave him a look of anguish that 
pierced to his very soul; and clasping her hands in agony, 
fled, as if for refuge, to her father’s cottage. 




















i|tion of all her ideal world, had indeed been cruel. 


|story. 
javoided society, and wandered out alone in the walks she 
had most frequented with her lover. 
istricken deer, to weep in silence and loneliness, and brood 
lover the barbed sorrow that rankled in her soul. 
‘times she would be seen late of an evening, sitting in the 
porch of thé village church ; and the milk maids, returning! 


‘saw her approach, so wasted away, yet with a hectic bloom 


His || 
put looked forward to it as a place of rest. 
‘that had bound her to existence was loosed, and there seemed 


‘extinguished. She was incapable of angry passions ; 


‘she had experienced ; but concluded with saying, that she! 


leave the cottage. 


‘lover’s name ; but would lay her head on her mother’s bosom 


‘cheek, might be the promise of returning health. 


ithe fragrance of the clustering honeysuckle which her own! 
\it spoke of the vanity of worldly things, and of the joys of 


jlage church ; 
last villager was lagging into the porch, and every thing had 


The officer retired, confounded, humiliated, and repentant. 
It is uncertain what might have been the result of the con- 
flict of his feelings, nad not his thoughts been diverted by 
the bustle of departure. New scenes, new pleasures, and 
new companions, soon dissipated his self-reproach, and stifled 
his tenderness ; yet, amidst the stir of camps, the revelries 
of garrisons, the array of armies, and even the din of bat- 
ules, his thoughts would sometimes steal back to the scene 
of rural quiet and village simplicity —the white cottage — 
the footpath along the silver brook and up the hawthorn 
‘hedge, and the little village maid loitering along it, leaning 
on his arm, and listening to him with eyes beaming with 
unconscious affection. 

The shock which the poor girl had received, in the destruc. 
Faint- 
ings and hysterics, had at first shaken her tender frame, and 
were succeeded by a settled and pining melancholy. She 
had beheld from her window the march of the departing 
troops. She had seen her faithless lover borne off, as if in 
triumph, amidst the sound of drum and trumpet, and the 
pomp of arms. She strained a last aching gaze after him, 
as the morning sun glittered about his figure, and his plume 
waved in the breeze: he passed away like a bright vision 
from her sight, and left her all in darkness. 

It would be trite to dwell on the particulars of her after 
It was like other tales of love melancholy. She 





She sought, like the 


Some. 


from the fields, would now anit then overhear her, singing 
some plaintive ditty in the hawthorn walk. She became 
jfervent in her devotions at church: and as the old people 


and that hallowed air which melancholy diffuses round the 
form, they would make way for her, as for a thing spiritual, 


She felt a conviction that she was hastening to the tomb, 
The silver cord 


to be no more pleasure under the sun. If ever her gentle 
bosom had entertained resentment against her Jover, it was 
and| 
in a moment of saddened tenderness, she penned him a 
farewell letter. It was couched in the simplest language ; 
but touching, from its very simplicity. She told him that 
ishe was dying, and did not conceal from him that his con-| 
duct was the cause. She even depicted the sufferings which) 
could not die in peace, until she had sent him her forgive-| 
ness and her blessing. 

By degrees her strength declined, that she could no longer, 
She could only totter to the window, | 
where, propped up in her chair, it was her enjoyment to sit} 
all day and look out upon the landscape. Still she uttered! 
no complaint, nor imparted to any one the malady that was 
She never even mentioned her| 

























preying upon her heart. 


and weep in silence. Her poor parents hung in mute anx- 


lliety, over'this fading blossom of their hopes, still flattering’ 
} < . ° 
themselves that it might again revive to freshness, and that 


the bright unearthly bloom which sometimes flushed her 


In this way she was seated between them one Sunday af.- 


jternoon, her hands were clasped in theirs, the lattice was||¢ 


; $ cccedll 
thrown open, and the soft air that stole in brought with it) 


hands had trained round the window. 
Her father had just been reading a chapter in the Bible: 


jheaven: it seemed to have diffused comfort and serenity 
through her bosom. Her eye was fixed on the distant vil- 
the bell had tolled for the evening service ; the 





sunk into that hallowed stillness peculiar to the day of rest. 
Her parents were gazing on her with yearning hearts. Sick- 
ness and sorrow, which pass so roughly over some faces, 
had given hers the expression of a seraph’s. A tear trem- 
bled in her soft blue eye. Was she thinking of her faithless 
lover? — or were her thoughts wandering to that distant 
church-yard, into whose bosom she might soon be gathered ? 







Suddenly the clang of hoofs was heard —a horseman gal- 
loped to the cottage—he dismounted before the window — 
the poor girl gave a faint exclamation, and sunk back in her 
chair ;—it was her repentant lover! He rushed into the 
house, and flew to clasp her to his bosom; but her wasted 
form—her death-like countenance — so wan, yet sv lovely 
in its desolation,—smote him to the soul, and he threw 
himself in an agony at her feét. She was too faint to rise — 
she attempted to extend her trembling hand—her lips moved 
asif she spoke, but no word was articulated—she looked 
down upon him with a smile of unutterable tenderness, — 
and closed her eyes for ever! 

Such are the particulars which I gathered of this village 
story. They are but scanty, and I am conscious have little 
novelty to recommend them. In the present rage also for 
strange incident and high-seasoned narrative, they may ap- 
pear trite and insignificant, but they interested me strongly 
at the time ; and, taken in connexion with the affecting cere- 
mony which I just witnessed, left a deeper impression on my 
mind than many circumstances of a more striking nature. 
I have passed through the place since, and visited the church 
again, from a better motive than mere curiosity. It was a 
wintry evening ; the trees were stripped of their foliage ; the 
church-yard looked naked and mournful, and the wind rus- 
tled coldly through the dry grass. Evergreens, however, 
had been planted about the grave of the village favorite, and 
osiers were bent over it, to keep the turf uninjured. 

The church door was open, and I stepped in. There hung 
the chaplet of flowers and the gloves, as on the day of the 
funeral: the flowers were withered, it is true, but care 
seemed to have been taken that no dust should soil their 
whiteness. I have seen many monuments, where art has 
exhausted its powers to awaken the sympathy of the specta- 

tor; but I have met with none that spoke more touchingly 
to my heart, than this simple, but delicate memento of de- 
parted innocence. 








Anecpore oF A Suernern’s Doc. — We often read of the 
sagacity of the shepherd’s dog, but the scene of its mani- 
festations is usually placed far away in the highlands of 
Scotland or Wales. Yet a person who notices the proceed- 
ings of the dogs, employed to assist the drovers in conveying 
a flock to London, or through its streets, might collect a 
large number of curious facts in illustration of its character. 
A correspondent informs us, that a short time since, a flock 
of about 200 sheep was advancing towards town by one of 
the northern roads. As it passed through the village cf 
Tottenham, about a dozen of the same species were seen ap- 
proaching in the opposite direction; and the drivers of this 
small detachment became, as usual in such cases, anxious 
lest any of their diminutive number should desert to the 
stronger party ; to prevent which, they gathered their few 
sheep to one side of the road, and surrounded them, as it 
were, with a wall of men, until the larger flock should have 
passed. One of them, however, baftied all attempts to pre- 
vent his escape, and, forcing his way between the legs of the 
men who surrounded him, sprang into the midst of the other 
flock, in which he appeared, to the unpractised eye, com- 
pletely lost. A vigorous pursuit immediately commenced, 
and the drivers, running to and fro, made every effort to 


‘recover the fugitive, until they were obliged, from mere ex- 


haustion, to give over the endeavor. The head driver of 
the larger flock, who had looked on apparently enjoying the 
transaction, then gave the word to his dog, ».no dashed for- 
ward and brought the affair to a very «peedy conclusion. 
He singled out the ranaway without the least hesitation, and 
seizing him by the loose skin of the neck, bore him to the 
ground, and held him fast until the drivers came up and 
fully secured him. The larger flock now passed on, and a 
bystander expressing his pleasure at the sagacity of the 
dog, the driver put the animal into vigorous employment ; 
and he was seen now urgitg on the main body, —now re- 
straining stragglers, — now at his master’s feet, — and now, 
again, circling the flock, and barking with all his might. 
After this display had continued for some time, it was inter- 
rupted by an outery from behind, and the stray sheep was 
seen renewing his attempt at an escape. In this he again 
succeeded, although his pursuers were now aided by a num- 
ber of bystanders ; and the poor animal, no doubt thinking 
the coast clear, came bounding onward in eager haste. As 
before, however, his triumph was but ef short duration. 
The dog, having again waited for the signal, encountered 
him in his career, and mastering him as before, delivered 
him a second and last time to his rightful owners! 















PRESENTIMENT. 


BY MARY He. MAXWELL. 


Original. 





Strike again those notes of sorrow, 
Restless harbinger of wo ; 

All in vain those strains to borrow 
Other harps are strung below ; 

Yet trom childhood’s earliest morning 

I have heard those notes of warning. 


no farther! 


o~ 


night. 


i Other strains as sadly swelling, 
Die upon the listening ear, 

Calling from the soul’s deep dwelling 
Memory’s warn outgushing tear — 
Yet those harp notes, poured in sorrow, 

Breathe not of a sad to-morrow. 


helions of dazzling radiance. 


nr ee Se es Den notin 


pe he 


But thy breath, thou mystic dreamer, 
Plays around the shrinking soul, 

As the north star’s distant glimmer, 
When the surging billows roll — 

To the mariner revealing 

Storm clouds o’er the ocean steajing. 


instead of verdant meads, rocks clothed with moss. 










sion for the necessities of man. 
posed of massy beds of coal. 
and the lakes with fowls. 
mal tribe, servants and assistants. 
in the middle of the masses. 


Blessed ray! that kindly wanders 
Toa dark, a turbid sea, 

Where the reckless spirit slumbers 
O’er a fearful destiny, 

Round the bark, all reckless sailing, 

Notes of death or danger wailing. 


Thus I bless thee, though thy whispers 
Coldly on my spirits fall 
As the parting knell at vespers, 
When the evening shadows fall, 
Like some herald voice exclaiming, 
| 


her milk between them and her offspring. 


Pray ! for life is quickly waning! 





posed to regulate opinion. 
nary arising from day to day, in the same quarter of the 
heavens, they must have been persuaded that he there hada 





ELEGANT EXTRACTS. 


SELEBECTED FOR THE MAGAZINE. 








place of rest. 

THE PROGRESS OF THE HUMAN RACE ON THE EARTH. |i ny of their eyes, were, it must be admitted, natural to men 

I raxe delight in representing to myself those early ages'| destitute of experience, who had attempted to erect a tower 
of the world, when men travelled over the face of the earth, | which should reach to heaven, and who, even in the illumi. 
attended by their flocks and herds, laying the whole vegeta-/nation of more scientific ages, believed as a point of reli- 
ble kingdom under contribution. The sun going before | gion, that the sun was drawn about, in a chariot by horses, 
them in the spring, invited them to advance to the farthest |and retired every evening to repose in the arms of Thetis. 
extremities of the north, and to return with autumn, bring- I presume they would be determined to go in quest of him 
ing up his train. 





as A een ee oo ee GE ly ee LEST 2 ar - Cate — ? 


His annual course in the heavens seems|/rather toward the east than toward the west, under the per- 
to be regulated by the progress of man over the earth. | suasion that they would greatly abridge their labor, by ad- 
While the orb of day is advancing from the Tropic of Capri- vancing to meet him. 
corn to that of Cancer, a traveller departing on foot from} Jt must have been this conviction, I am disposed to think, 
the torrid zone, may arrive on the shores of the Frozen | which lett the west, for a long time, in a deserted state, un- 
Ocean, and return thence into the temperate zone, when der the very same latitudes, which in the East, were swarm. 
the sun traces backward his progress, at the rate of only |} ing with inhabitants, and hiob first sent men in crowds to- 
four, or at most, five leagues a day, without being incommo-|| ward the eastern part of Asia, where the earliest and most 
ded, the whole journey through, with either the sultry heat |populous empire of the world, that of China, was formed. 
of summer or the frost of winter. It is by regulating | What confirms me farther in the belief that the first men, 
themselves according to the annual course of the sun, that, who advanced towards the east, were engaged in this re- 
certain Tartar hordes still travel. | search, and were in haste to reach their object, is this, — 
What a spectacle must the virgin earth have presented to |ihat having taken their departure from India, the cradle of 
its first inhabitants, while every thing was as yet in its place, |the human race, they did not, like the founders of other na- 
and nature not yet degraded by the injudicious labors or the |tions, people the earth progressively, but leaving desert the 
desperate madness of man! I suppose them taking their |yast and fertile countries of Siam, Cochin China, and Ton- 
departure from the banks of the Indus, that land which is |quin, they never gave up the pursuit, till they were stopped 
the cradle of the human race, on a progress northward. /by the Eastern Ocean. There they gave to the islands, 
They first crossed the lofty mountains of Bember, continu-| which they perceived at a distance, and to which they for a 
ally covered with snow, which like a rampart, encompass |Jong time had not skill to navigate, the name of Gepuen, 
the happy land of Cachemire, and separate it from the burn- | which we have corrupted into Japan, and which in the Chi- 
ing kingdom of Lahor. They presented themselves to their | nese language, signifies, birth of the sun. 
eyes, like vast amphitheatres of verdure, clothed, to the} Father Kircher assures us, that when the first Jesuit as- 
south, with all the vegetables of India, and to the north with |tronomers arrived in China, and there reformed the calen- 
all those of Europe. They descended into the vast basin |dar, the Chinese believed the sun and the moon to be no 
which contains them, and there they beheld a part of the |bigger than they appear to the eye; and that on setting, 
fruit trees, which were destined one day to enrich our or-|they retired to a deep cave, from which they issued on the 
chards. The apricots of Media, and the peach trees of |next day, at the time of rising; and finally that the earth 
Persia, skirted with their blossoming boughs the lakes and | was a plane and smooth surface. Tacitus, who has written 
the brooks of living water which bedew their roots. On ‘history with such profound judgment, relates a tradition of 
leaving the ever green valleys of Cachemire, they quickly ‘the western nations, who affirmed that toward the northwest 
penetrated into the forests of Europe, and went to repose |was the place where the sun went to bed, and that they could 
under the foliage of the stately beach and tufted elm, which hear the noise which he made in plunging into the waves. 
had, as yet, shaded only the loves of the feathered race, | It was from the quarter of the east, then, that the orb of 
and which no poet ha. hitherto sung. They crossed the! day first attracted the curiosity of mankind. There were 
boundless meadows which are washed by the Irtis, resem-| likewi ise tribes which directed their course toward that point 
bling oceans of verdure, here and there diversified by long of the globe, taking their departure from the southern part 


beds of yellow lilies, with striped ginseng and tufts of broad- lof India. These advanced along the peninsula of Malacca ; 
and familiarized with the sea which they coasted most of 


leaved rhubarb. Following the track of its current, they | 
the way, they were induced to form the resvlution of avail- 


plunged into the forests of the north, under the majestic) 
branches of the fir, and the waving foliage of the birch. |ing themselves of the united accommodation which the two 


a 
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What smiling valleys opened to their view, , along the 
river’s side, and invited them to deviate from the road, by 
promising them objects still more lovely! What hills, en- 
amelled with unknown flowers, and crowned with ancient 
and venerable trees, endeavored to persuade them to proceed 
Arrived on the shores of the Icy Sea, a new 
order of things arose to view. There was now no more 
The sun encompassed the horizon all around; and 
the vapors dispersed throngh the air, repeated on different 
planes, the lustre of his rays in rainbows of purple and par- 
But if the magnificence of 
the heavens was multiplied, desolation covered the face of 
the earth. The ocean was heavy with mountains of float- 
ing ice, which appeared in the horizon, like towers and cities 
in ruin; and on the land, nothing to be seen in the place of 
groves, but a wretched shrubbery, blasted by the winds, and 
The 
flocks which had accompanied them must there undoubtedly 
have perished; but even there nature had still made provi- 
Those shores were com- 
The seas swarmed with fishes, 
They must find, among the ani- 
The reindeer appeared 
She presented to those won- 
dering families, the serviezs of the horse in her agility, 
the fleece of the sheep in her fur, and like the cow, shared 


But the East must have been the part of the globe which 
first attracted the attention of mankind. That place of 
the horizon where the sun rises, undoubtedly fixed their 
wondering eyes, at a period when no system had inter- 
On seeing that great lumi- 









fixed habitation, and that he had another where he set, as a 
Such imaginations, confirmed by the testimo- 
























elements present to travellers, by navigating from island to 
island. They thus pervaded that vast belt of islands, which 
nature has thrown into the torrid zone, like a bridge intersect. 
ed by canals, in order to facilitate the communication of the 
two worlds. Whenretarded by tempests or contrary winds, 
they drew their barks ashore, cast a few seeds into the 
ground, reaped the crop, and deferred their re-embarkation, 
till fairer weather, and a season more favorable, encouraged 
them to venture forth. Thus it was that the early mariners 
performed their voyages. 

The first navigators, when they no longer saw islands in 
the horizon, paid attention to the seeds which the sea cast on 
their own shore, and to the flight of birds which were with- 
drawing from it. On the faith of these indications, they di- 
rected their course towards lands they had never yet seen. 
Thus were discovered the immense Archipelago of the Mo- 
luccas, and the Society Islands. There was not one but in- 
vited them to land, by presenting some attractive accommo- 
dation. Some stretched out along the waves like Nereids, 
poured from their urns rills of fresh water into the sea. It 
was thus that the Island of Juan Fernandez, with its rocks 
and cascades, presented itself to Admiral Anson, in the 
midst of the South Sea. Others, on the contrary, in the 
same ocean, having their centres sunk, and their extremities 
elevated, and crowned with cocoa trees, offer to their canoes 
basins, at all seasons tranquil, swarming with fishes and 
sea fowls. Others in the morning, appeared to them, in the 
bosom of the azure main, all over irradiated with the light 
of the sun, as that island of the same Archipelago, which 
goes by the name of Aurora. Some announce themselves in 
the darkness of the night, by the flames of a volcano, asa 
pharos blazing aloft amidst the waters, others by the odorif- 
erous emanations of their perfumes. 

There was not one of them of which the woods, the hills, 
and the downs, did not maintain some animal, naturally fa- 
miliar and gentle, but which becomes savage only by the 
cruel experience which it acquires of man. They saw flut- 
tering around them, as they disembarked on their strands, 
the silken winged birds of paradise, the blue pigeons, the 
white cockatoos, and the lauris all over red. Every new 
island tendered them some new present, fishes, shells, pearl 
oysters, tortoises, and ambergris; but the most agreeable, 
beyond all doubt, were the vegetables. Sumatra displayed 
on her shores, the pepper-plant ; Banda, the nutmeg; Flores, 
the benzoia and sandal wood ; New Guinea, groves ‘of cocoa 
trees; Taiti, the bread fruit. Every island arose in the 
midst of the sea, like a vase which supported a precious 
vegetable. When they discovered a tree laden with un- 
known fruit, they gathered some branches of it, and ran to 
meet their companions with shouts of joy, exhibiting tothem 
this new benefit bestowed by nature. 

From those early voyages and from those ancient eus- 
toms it is, that there has been diffused over all nations, the 
practice of consulting the flight of birds before engaging in 
any enterprise, and that of going to meet strangers, with a 
branch of a tree in the hand, in token of peace, and of joy 
at the sight of a present from heaven. These customs still 
exist among the islanders of the South Sea, and among the 
free tribes of America. But not fruit trees alone fixed the 
attention of the first men. If some heroic action, or some 
irreparable disaster, had excited admiration or inspired re- 
gret, the tree adjoining was enobled by it. They preferred 
it, with those fruits of virtue or of love, to such as produced 
food or perfume. Thus in the islands of Greece and of 
Italy, the laurel became the symbol of triumph, and the cy- 
press that of eternal sorrow. The oak supplied crowns of 
undecaying honor to the well deserving citizen, and simple 
grasses decorated the brows of the men who had saved their 
country. 

From similar attractions it was, that from island to island 
the nations of Asia made their way to the New World, 
where they landed on the shores of Peru. Thither they car- 
ried the name of children of that sun whom they were pur- 
suing. This brilliant chimera emboldened them to attempt 
the passage to America. It was not dissipated till they 
reached the shores of the Atlantic Ocean; bat it diffused 
itself over the whole continent, where most of the chiefs of 
the nations still assume the title of children of the sun. 

Mankind, encompassed with so many blessings, continue 
to be wretched. There is nota single genus of animals that 
does not live in abundance and liberty; the greater part 
without labor, all at peace with their species, and all united 
to the objects of their choice, while more than half of man- 
kind are doomed to celibacy. The other half curse the 
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bonds which have matched them. The greater part tremble 
at the thought of rearing a progeny, under the apprehension 
of being incapable of finding a subsistence for them. The 
greater part, in order to procure subsistence for themselves, 
are subjected to painful labors, and reduced to the condition 
of slaves to their fellow creatures. Whole nations are ex- 
posed to perish by famine ; others, destitute of territory, are 
piled as in our cities, one above another, while the greatest 
portion of the glube is a wilderness. 

There are many lands which have never been cultivated ; 
but there is not one, known to Europeans, which has not 
been polluted with human blood. The very solitudes of the 
ocean gulp down into their abysses, vessels filled with men, 
sunk to the bottom by the hands of men. In cities, so flour- 
ishing to all appearance by their arts and their monuments, 
pride and craft, superstition and impiety, violence and per- 
fidy, are in a state of incessant warfare, and keep the wretch- 
ed inhabitants in a perpetual alarm. The more society is 
polished in them, the more numerous and cruel are the evils 
that oppress them. Is the industry of man there exerted 
only because he is there most miserable? Why should the 
empire of the globe have been conferred on the single ani- 
mal which only deviates from the laws and commands of 
nature? How comes it that man, feeble and transitory, 
should be animated by passions, at once ferocious and gen- 
erous, despicable and immortal? How is it that, born with- 
out instinct, he should have been able to acquire such vari- 
ous knowledge? He has well imitated all the arts of nature, 
except that of being happy. All the traditions of the human 
race have preserved the origin of these strange contradic- 
tions; but religion alone unfolds to us the cause of them. 
She informs us that man is of a different order from the 
rest of animals ; that his reason perverted, has given offence 
to the Author of the universe ; that as a just punishment he 
has been jeft to the direction of his own understanding ; 
that he is capable of forming his reason only by the study 
of universal reason, displayed in the works of nature, and 
in the hopes. which virtue inspires: that by such means 
alone he can be made to rise above the animal, beneath the 
level of which he is sunk, and to re-ascend, step by step, 
along the steep declivity of the celestial mountain from 
which he has been precipitated. — Bernardin de St. Pierre. 








































Prosperous gales in our path are prevailing — 
Smoothly, like birds in the air, we are sailing ; 
Breezes and tides were more prosperous never : 
Thus would we live on fur ever and ever — 
Dancing for ever upon the wide sea ; — 

There are no mortals so happy as we ! 


VI. 
Homeward again to our coast are we nearing, 
High bluffs and headlands are thickly appearing ! 
Welcome each face that will smile to our greeting ; 
Blow, ye sweet breezes, and hasten our meeting! 
Is it all well with the friends of our dwelling? 
Hark ! all the voices their welfare are telling! 
Then with glad hearts we will leap from the sea — 
There are no mortals so happy as we ! 





A CHARACTER. 
ADDRESSED TO MELISS4&. 


Rerinep affectation, in artless disguise, 

Ever wins our affections by blinding our eyes. 

In Melissa, behold all these arts so combined, 

Her looks but appear as the light of her mind ; 
Concealed in‘ the innocent smiles of her face, 

The signs of her artfulness vainly we trace ; 

Her features, completely subdued to her will, 

In looks of simplicity, hide all her skill ; 

So direct, and sincere, and e’en blunt in her speech, 
Love itself, though so cunning, new craft she might teach ; 
She is equalled by none in concealing her mind — 

And all her designs ever seem undesigned ; 

So sincere in appearance, in manners so plain — 

For the proof of her cunning, we gaze, but in vain. 
Endowed with rare gifts she must certainly be — 
Possessed of all art—and yet seeming so free! 

You could swear there was light but of truth in her face, 
Every art is so perfectly veiled by her grace ; 

Like others, {’m no less so blinded and smitten, 

Like falsehood, to me, seems each line I have written. 








THE SPANISH MAIDEN, 


OVER THE GRAVE OF HER BROTHER. 





Original. 





¢ But we have parted — brother, thou art dead ! 
On its last resting place I laid thy head, 
Then by thy coffin-side knelt down and took 
A sister’s farewell kiss, and farewell ldok.”” 








METRICAL DIVERSIONS,—NO. XI. 


BY WILSON FLAGG. 





Original. 





MARINER’S SONG. 
I. 

Favorina gales from the landward are blowing, 
Onward and seaward the currents are flowing ; 
See, the gay vessel is loosed from her mooring, 
Billows and breezes her course are alluring ; 
Farewell to comrades and fathers and brothers, 
Farewell to loved-ones and sisters and mothers ; 
Who, but a sailor, our sorrows can tell, 
When from the harbor we bid them farewell! 


MI. 
Swiftly behind us the landmarks are waning ; 
Nought but the sea-view will soon be remaining. 
Rapidly forward our vessel is moving — 
Far — far away from our friends are we roving ; 
Months will be gone, ere again we shall ineet them ; 
Never, perhaps, in this world shall we greet them ; 
Blow, ye light breezes, our bodings dispel — 
Surely no landsman our sorrows can tell! 


III. 
Hark ! from the windward the sea-song is pealing — 
Laughter and merriment loudly revealing! 
Why should we always be thinking of sorrow, 
Clouding to-day with the cares of the morrow? 
No! my brave lads, let us ever he smiling — 
Ever with laughter our moments beguiling! 
Thus all regrets and forebodings we quell ; 
Thus do we banish the pangs of farewell! 


IV. 
Proudly, in triumph, our vessel is gliding — 
O’er the high mountainous waves are we riding ; 
Through the sea-foam we are diving and splashing — 
Billows around us are wrathfully dashing ; 
Yet though the elements wildly are raving, 
All their vain wrath we delight to be braving ; 
Whether we revel by land or by sea — 
There are no mortals so happy as we ! 


Vv. 
Lightly and briskly we ride on the ocean — 
With the gay breezes we keep up our motion ; 


Ir was in the Spring of 18—, that I visited the burial 
ground in a small village north of Madrid, in Spain, where 
I beheld a beautiful female, sitting by a lonely grave in one 
corner of the yard, encircled round with beautiful flowers, 
then in full blossom. The grass was beginning to look 
green upon the sod that covered the mound which she had 
watered with her tears. 

She was pensively leaning over the grave, therefore did 
not observe me, and I remained silent. At last she mur- 
mured to herself, “ Yes, Francisco, thou hast left me!” — 
she then reclined her head on the turf —“ thou hast for ever 
left me, to attend a louder and dearer call. I should not 
weep—lI willnot;” wiping away the tears that were cours- 
ing down her cheek; “for thou hast obeyed the call of one 
who loved thee far better than we could love thee. Thou 
hast bade adieu to this world, and flown to His bosom, and 
hast left nothing behind thee for thy disconsolate and lonely 
sister, but the cold, cold sod!” She then remained silent 
for a few minutes, as though her bosom was tvo full for ex- 
pression. 

The sun had now set, and the moon was just beginning 
to climb over the tops of the trees, and as she stooped down 
to take another kiss of the green turf that covered the grave 
of her brother, I saw the tears as they flowed fast from her 
eyes. “Oh! dear brother Francisco, thou hast left me here 
alone,” cried she, raising her face from the grave, and clasp- 
ing her hands in agonizing grief; “ but we will meet again. 
I shall see thee again, and hear thee speak, and then we will 
part no more.” She then rose, comparatively calm, and re- 
tired. Never did I behold a sweeter or more lovely being. 
One might have read the very sentence in her face, “ Thou 
hast for ever left me.” ALGEROY. 
Sparta, Ga., Feb. 26, 1839. 
















Tue vanity of being known to be trusted with a secret, is 
generally one of the chief motives to disclose it; for how- 
ever absurd it may be thought to boast an honor by an act 
which shows that it was conferred without merit, yet most 
men seem rather inclined to confess their want of virtue 


than of importance. 
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the poetess Erione : — 


THE LYCEUM. 


ANCIENT FUNERALS. 
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Norwirustanpine the melancholy gloom which the an- 
cients cast over all their ideas of death and the grave, both 
in their moral and poetical writings, they appear in reality 
to have endeavored as much as possible to lighten those im- 
pressions, and place at a distance those dark phantoms of 
the imagination. Accordingly, the deep and solemn sadness 
attending cur burials, the black shades of yews and cypresses, 
the dreary charnel-house and vaulted sepulchres ; the terrific 
appendages of mouldering bones and winding sheets ; 


“The knell, the shroud, the mattock and the grave, 
The deep damp vault, the darkness and the worm,” 


which from custom form so great a part of the horror we 
feel at the thoughts of death, were to them unknown. The 
corpse consumed by funeral fires, and the ashes enclosed in 
urns, and deposited in the earth, presented no offensive ob- 
ject or idea. Besides, to dissipate the sorrow of the living, 
or perhaps with a desire to gratify the spirit of the dead, 
wines were poured and flowers scattered over the grave. 
These offices were the grateful tributes of love and venera- 
tion. The manes of the deceased, still wandering about the 
place of interment, might perhaps partake of the libation, 
or enjoy the odor ; at least, his memory would be honored, 
and his spirit delighted. 

Whatever may have been the original purpose of these 
ceremonies, we find repeated allusions to them in the poets. 
Anacreon mentions the rose as being particularly grateful. 
The tomb of Achilles was adorned with the amaranth, the 
flower of immortality. Electra complains that her father’s 
grave had never been decked with myrtle boughs. Anacre- 
on again alludes beautifully to the same custom :— 

Why do we precious ointment shower, 
Nobler wines why do we pour, 
Beauteous flowers why do we shed, 
Upon the monuments of the dead? 
Nothing they but dust can shew, 

Or bones that hasten to be so. 

Crown me with roses while I live ; 
Now your wines and ointments give. 
After death I nothing crave, 


Let me alive my pleasures have — 
All are stoics in the grave. — Cowley. 


We have an epigram by Leonidas, exactly to the same 


purpose : — 
Seek not to glad these senseless stones, 
With fragrant ointments, rosy wreaths ; 
No warmth can reach my moujdering bones 
From lustral fire, that vainly breathes. 
Now let me revel while I may, — 
The wine that o’er my tomb is shed, 
Mixes with earth and turns to clay — 
No honors can delight the dead. 

Hence we may collect that offerings of this nature were 
made with a view of gratifying the deceased ; and it seems 
to have been a very prevailing notion among many nations 
besides the Greeks, that men after death retain the same 
passions and appetites that distinguished them when living. 

In Lycophron, a mountain is placed between the tombs of 
two enemies, lest their manes may be offended at seeing the 
funeral honors paid to each other. An epigram of Bianor’s 


contains a similar idea, attended with a circumstance of 
singular horror : — 


In Thebes the sons of CEdipus are laid— 

But not the tomb’s all desolating shade, 

The deep forgetfulness of Pluto’s gate, 

Nor Acheron, can quench their deathless hate. 
Even hostile madness shakes the funeral pyres — 
Against each other blaze their pointed fires. 
Unhappy boys, for whom high Jove ordains 
Eternal hatred’s never sleeping pains. 


There is a legend of two Scandinavian heroes, who having 


like these Grecian brothers, fallen by mutual wounds, were 
buried together, while yet living, on the field of battle ; and 
some centuries after, as the legend relates, were discovered 


still fighting with unabated rage. 


We will offer the reader a few examples of the monumen- 


tal inscriptions of the Greeks, among which may be found 
some of the best and most affecting epigrams that have 


The following beautiful epigram is by 


I mark the spot where Delia’s ashes lie ; 
Whoe’er thou art that passes silent by 
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This simple column, graced by many a tear, 
Call the fierce monarch of the shades severe. 
These mystic ornaments too plainly show 
The cruel fate of her who lies below. 

With the same torch that Hymen gladly led 
The timid virgin to her nuptial bed, 

Her weeping husband lit the funeral pyre, 
And saw the dreary flames of death aspire. 
Thou, too, oh, Hymen! badst the jocund lay, 
That hailed thy festive season, die away, 
Changed for the sighs of love, and groans of deep dismay, 


It is worth while to observe the allusion, in this epigram,| 


to another custom of the Greeks, who frequently adorned 
the tomb with some symbols indicative of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances attending the death of the deceased. 


The affecting incident of an unfortunate woman dying in| 


a foreign land, surrounded by strangers, is preserved in the 
following lines of Tymnes, who has accompanied it with the 
excellent consolation of philosophy. Philerius was a na- 
tive of Egypt, and died in Crete. 


Grieve not, Philwrius, though condemned to die, 
Far from thy parent land and native sky ; 

Though strangers’ hands must raise thy funeral pile, 
Or lay thy ashes in a foreign isle. 

To all on death’s last dreary journey bound, 

The road is equal and alike the ground. 


The following contains one of the most cheering grounds 
of consolation which religion allows us to indulge upon the 
death of friends : — 


When those whom love and blood endear, 
Lie cold upon the funeral bier, 

How fruitless are our tears of wo, 

How vain the grief that bids them flow! 
‘Those friends lamented are not dead, 
But gone the path we all must tread ; 
They ouly to that distant shore, 

Where all must go, have sailed before ; 
Shine but to-morrow’s sun, and we — 
Compelled by equal destiny — 

To the same inn shall come, where they, 
To welcome our arrival, stay. 


The next epigram, which in the original is addressed to 
one Sabinus, (author unknown, ) is affecting and beautiful : — 


How often, Lycid, will I bathe with tears, 
This little stone which our great love endears ; 
But you, remembering what to me you owe, 
Drink not of Lethe in the shades below. 


This epigram is interesting in another light, as having) 
probably suggested to Dr. Jortin an idea contained in one} 
of the most beautiful Latin poems, of this description, to be! 
found in modern poetry —of which the following is a trans-| 
lation : — 


© might the cruel death which ravished thee, 

In youth’s soft prime, my Peta, call on me, 
That I may leave this earth, this hated light, 

To dwell with thee amidst the realms of night, — 
T°ll follow thee ; Love through obscurest hell « 
Shall guide, and with his torch the shades dispel ; 
But oh, beware the touch of Lethe’s wave — 
Remeinber him who hastens to thy grave! 


The truth is, that in their thoughts and reflections on| 
death, mankind have ever had in view some idea of a con-! 
sciousness that remains and lingers round the ‘pleasing, 
anxious ’’ solicitudes and scenes of life. They have ever! 
imagined to themselves a spirit after death, that busied itscif| 
in protecting the fame and character of their lives, that was 
yet sensible to slights or honors paid to the grosser and earthy | 
parts. And the delicate Tibullus suffers himself to be so far) 
led away by these ideas, that he has prescribed the very| 
mode of burial, and named the very persons whom he wishes! 
to appear as mourners over his funeral. The whole elegy 
is full of tenderness ; the following is a translation : 


From Tibullus, Book iii. Elegy 2. 
Cruel the man that labored to divide 
The youth and maid by tender love allied: 
And hard was he, who could the theft forgive, 
Bear with his sorrow, and endure to live. 
Absence from her in vain I try to brave ; 
1 yield, and grief consigns me to the grave. 
And when, a slender shade, [ sha)! aspire 
From mouldering embers and the funeral pyre, 
May sad Newva to my pile repair, 
With tears, too precious! and unbraided hair ; 
Mixed with a mother’s sighs her sorrows pour, 
And one a husband, one a child deplore. 
With words of fond regret and broken sigh, 
Please the poor shade, that hovering lingers nigh, 
With pious rites my cherished bones adorn, 
The last sad remnant of the youth they mourn. 
Nor grudge my thirsting ashes to enshrine 
With purest milk bedewed,and purple wine ; 





| 


And dry the shower by fond affection shed, 
Ere they shall place them in their marble bed. 


That warm Assyria’s perfumed meads afford, 
And grief from memory’s tearful fount that flows, 


\lightened, the most brave, the most virtuous people upon 


titution of honor, but a horrid and savage custom, worthy 
\its barbarous origin. — Rousseau. 








o. — a 


——— 


Soothe my charm’d spirit, and my bones compose. 
But on my tomb, beside the public way, 

May some memorial to the stranger say, 

* Here Albius sleeps ; —a prey to grief he fell, 
Deserted by the maid he loved too well.” 


Musica, Harmony. —Harmony is nothing more than a 
|remote accessory in imitative music ; for, properly speaking, 
there is not in harmony the least paincighe of imitation. In. 
\deed, it regulates the tones, confirms their propriety, ang 
‘renders the modulation more distinct; it adds force to the 
EXCERPTS FROM ROUSSEAU. |expression and grace to the air. But from melody alone 

| proceeds that invincible power of pathetic accents over the 


Booxs.—The grand error of young students is a too im-||Soul. Let there be performed the most judicious selection 
plicit dependence on books, and too much diffidence in their|/ of chords, without the addition of melody, and you would be 
own capacity ; without reflecting that they are much less) tired in less than a quarter of an hour; while, on the con- 
‘likely to be misled by their own reason than by the sophistry ||'@ry, @ single voice, without the assistance of harmony, wi! 
of systematical writers. If we would but consult our own||Continue to please for a considerable time. Again, be it 
feelings, we should easily distinguish virtue and beauty ;||¢¥er So simple, if there be any thing of the true pathos in 
we do not want to be taught either of these ; but examples |the composition, it becomes immediately interesting ; but on 
|of extreme virtue and superlative beauty are less common, || the contrary, melody without expression will have no effect, 
land these are therefore more difficult to be understood. Let | and harmony alone can never touch the heart. — Roussean. 
us not have recourse to books for principles which may be} = 
found within ourselves. What have we to do with the idle|| Fear or Deatu.— He who affects to meet death without 
disputes of philosophers concerning virtue and happiness ?||fear, is a liar. All men fear to die ; it is a law with all sen- 
Let us rather employ that time in being virtuous and happy, || Sible beings, without which every species of mortals would 
which others waste in fruitless inquiries after the means; /|/S00n be destroyed. This fear is the simple emotion of na. 
let us rather imitate great examples, than busy ourselves|| ‘ure, and that not in itself indifferent, but just, and conform- 
with systems and opinions. — Rousseau. able to the order of things. All that renders it shameful or 
blameable, is, that it may sometimes prevent us from doing 


A Movuwrain Prosrectr.—Upon the tops of mountains, | 90d, and from the proper discharge of our duty. If cow- 
we respire with greater freedom, our bodies are more active, | ardice were no obstacle to virtue, it would cease to be a vice. 
our minds more serene, our pleasures less ardent, and our|| Whoever is more attached to life than his duty, cannot be 
passions much more moderate. Our meditations acquire a/|'Tuly virtuous; but there is no merit in braving death in 
degree of sublimity from the grandeur of the objects around||rder to be guilty of a crime. — Rousseau. 
us. It seems as if, being lifted above all human society, we! —_ 
had left every low terrestrial sentiment behind; and that as|| ENetisumen.—I have never heard of a people among 
we approach the ethereal regions, the soul imbibes something|| Whom foreigners, in general, are so ill received, and find so 
of their eternal purity. One is grave without being melan-||™any obstacles to their advancement, as among the English. 
choly, peaceful but not indolent, pensive yet contented.|| From the peculiar taste of this nation, foreigners are en- 
Our desires lose their painful violence, and leave only al couraged in nothing ; and by the form of government they 
gentle emotion in our hearts. Thus the passions which in are excluded from all emoluments. We must agree in their 
the lower world are man’s greatest torment, in happier| favor, however, that an Englishman is never obliged to any 
climes contribute to his felicity. I doubt much whether any || PeTson for that hospitality he churlishly refuses others. 
violent agitation or vapors of the mind, could hold out|| Where, except in London, are there to be seen any of those 
against such a situation. Imagine to yourself the amazing |insolent islanders servilely cringing at court? In what 
variety, magnitude and beauty of a thousand stupendous, country except their own do they seek to make their for- 
objects ; the pleasure of gazing at an entire new scene, | tunes? They are churlish, it is true, but their churlishness 
strange birds, unknown plants, another nature, and a new/|0es not displease me, as long as it is consistent with justice. 
world. To these, even the subtilty of the air is advanta-||! think it is very well they should be nothing but English- 
geous; it enlivens the natural colors of objects, renders |”, since they have no occasion to te men. — Rousseau. 
them more distinct, and brings them, as it were, nearer to) ares 
the eye. In short, there is a kind of supernatural beauty, in|| Love.—It seems to me that true love is the purest of all 
mountainous prospects, which charms the senses of the mind |human connections ; and that its sacred flame should purify 


both into a forgetfulness of one’s self and of every thing in |OUF natural inclinations, by concentering them in one object. 
the world. — Rousseau. ; It is love that secures one from temptation, and makes the 


— whole sex indifferent except the beloved individual. — Jd. 


In that sad house, may every fragrance stored, 
| 


|earth, had no duels, I will venture to declare it not an ip. 
\s 
| 





























Honor. —In what is called honor there is a material dis-| 
tinction between that which is founded on the opinion of the|| Every other charm may be withstood, but benevolence is 
world, and that which is derived from self-esteem. The first irresistible; and there is no method so sure to obtain the 
is nothing but the loud voice of foolish prejudice, which has) love of others, as that of having an affection for them. The 
no more stability than the wind ; but the basis of the latter|| talent of loving others i is the means of being universally be- 
is fixed in the eternal truths of encratity.. The honor of the!|!oved. — Rousseau. 
world may be of advantage, with regard to fortune ; but as) jee 
it cannot reach the soul, it has no influence on sha happi-| Tere are cowards who will make one effort to exert their 


‘ness. True honor, on the contrary, is the very essence of||Courage, that they may have a pretence to avoid danger for 


|| felicity ; for it is that alone inspires the permanent interior the rest of their life. — Rousseau. 


satisfaction which constitutes the happiness of a rational 
' being. — Rousseau. 


aa My Moruer.—Alas! how little do we appreciate a moih- 

Dveinine. — Can we find cne instance of a challenge be-'|er’s tenderness, while living — how heedless are we in youth, 
ling given, when the world abounded with heroes? Did the | of all her anxieties and kindness. But when she is dead 
most valiant men of antiquity ever think of revenging pri-| ‘and gone, and when the cares and coldness of the world 
ivate injuries by personal combat? Did Cesar send a chal-||come withering to our hearts; when we find how hard it is 
‘lenge to Cato, or Pompey to Cwsar, in consequence of their! to find true sympathy, how ew love us for ourselves, how 
|many reciprocal afironts? Or was the greatest warrior of ‘few will befriend us in our misfortunes, then it is that we 
| Greece disgraced, because he put up with the threats of being) think of the mother that we have lost. It is true I had al- 
jeudgelled? Manners, I know, change with the times — but || ways loved my mother, even in my most heedless days ; but 
‘are they all equally commendable? Or is it unreasonable {I felt how inconsiderate and how ineffectual had been my 
|to inquire whether those of any times are agreeable to the/| ilove. My heart melied, as I retraced the days of infancy, 
‘dictates of true honor? True honor is not of a fickle or, ‘when I was led by a mother’s hand, and rocked to sleep in 
‘changeable nature; it does not depend on time, place, ora mother’s arms, and was without care or sorrow. Oh! my 
| prejudice ; ; it ean neither be annihilated nor generated anew,| mother, exclaimed I, burying my face again in the grass of 
'but has its constant source in the heart of the virtuous man, | the grave, oh, that I were once more by your side ; sleeping 
and in the unalterable rules of his conduct. If the most en-' 








‘never to wake again on the cares and troubles of this world. 
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THE ICE BOAT SONG. 












Original. 





Tue following lines, which were originally composed on the occasion 
of a pleasure excursion on {the ‘ Acushnet,”? may be of some interest 


to those who are acquainted with the kind of amusement which the}; 


title signifies. G. P. Be 


Rouse, brothers, rouse ! 
The moon is shining bright, 
And beautiful the night ; 

Rouse, brothers, rouse ! 


Haste, haste away! 
Nor heed the wintry wind ; 
With merry, merry mind, 
Haste, haste away! 


Come to the lake! 
With hearts so bold and brave, 
To tempt the icy wave, 

Come to the lake! 


Quickly away ! 
The wind is veering round, 
The boat will swiftly bound, 
Quickly away! 


Rouse, brothers, rouse ! 
The moon is shining bright, 
And beautiful the night, 

Rouse brothers, rouse ! 


Boston, March 11th, 1839. 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 





Tue Gur Stream.—The remarkable current between 
the Bahamas and the American coast, called by navigators 
the Gulf Stream, is that which passes through the Gulf of 
Florida, running to the north-east with considerable velocity. 
It crosses the Atlantic in an easterly direction, sweeps along 
the shores of the Azores, and turns towards the straits of 
Gibraltar and the island of Madeira. Its track across the 
Western Ocean may always be distinguished by the high 
temperature of the waters, their deep blue color, the quantity 
of sea-weed floating on their surface, and by the heat of the 
surrounding atmosphere. The steadiness with which sub- 
stances thrown into this stream are carried onward in its 
course, is strikingly illustrated by the recorded fact, that to- 
wards the close of the fifteenth century, before Europeans 
were acquainted with the existence of America, two bodies 
of an unknown race of men were cast on the shores of the 
Azores, and pieces of the indigenous cane of the West Indies 
were brought by the same current to the little island of Porto 
Santo. These circumstances are said to have strengthened 
Columbus in his conclusions with respect to the existence of 
a Western Continent, and to have led to his rr im- 
portant discovery of the New World. 





Axrcnote.— The following anecdote Maopropeinte to the 
season. <A traveller upon one of the Jersey roads, during 
the wet season, paid his fare before starting. The road was 
very heavy and full of deep holes, that made it difficult for 
a vehicle to proceed. After having gone some distance, the 
wheels of the stage suddenly dropped into one of those ugly 
places, and the driver requested his passenger to alight and 
assist him in getting the vehicle forward. He acquiesced, 
and obtaining a fence rail, pryed up one of the wheels from 
its embedded situation. 

“T guess,” said the driver, “vou mought as well bring 
that ere rail with you—there’s another hole here ahead.” 

So the traveller, with the heavy rail upon his shoulder, 
trudged along on foot. He relieved the wheel again, and 
was attempting to resume his seat in the stage, when the 
driver observed, “I’m not sure, that there isn’t another hole 
some distance off—I guess you'd better bring that rail along 
with you; and as the roads is deep and muddy, bring it on 
foot.” 

“ Look here,” said the traveller, at length, provoked at this 
palpabie imposition upon good nature, —“I paid my pas- 
sage — I’ve not much objection to walk — but to walk, and 
carry this rail on my shoulder, too—I’ll see you hanged 
first.” 

Traits or Saxon Peorte.—In the minuter points of do- 
mestic economy —in the management of their time, and the 
adaptation of themselves to circumstances — the Saxons are 
as mulish and bigotted a race as it has any where been my 
fortune to win withal. A Saxon would think you mad, 
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|were you to suggest the possible occurrence of events which 


shoald impose upon him the necessity of dining, except at 
jhis accustomed hour; or, of devoting a season, which he has 
|been wont to set aside for relaxation, to any serious or grave 
employment. A Saxon has no notion whatever that either 
he or his neighbors may be hurried. He has been accus- 
tomed to perform every given operation in his own particu. 
lar way, and not all the reasoning which you can use, will 
convince him that it might be improved upon. According 
to his own view of the case, he belongs to the wisest, and 
ithe bravest, and the most civilized nation under heaven; 
and hence, every attempt on your part to wile him out of 
ithe circle, within which he has hitherto moved, will be sure 
ito fail. The Saxon is neither a lively nor a domestic ani- 
jmal, even in his recreations. Though the evening of every 
jday be given up to amusement, —during the summer, in the 
lopen air— in winter under cover, — his tastes are such, that 
lexcept when dancing, he rarely associates with him either 
lhis wife or his sister. — Gleig’s Germany, Bohemia, and 
i Singey. 





| Pxain Diset.—This is what children ought on every ac- 
lcount to be accustomed to, from the very first. It is vastly 
|more for their present health and comfort, than those little 
nice things, with which fond parents are so apt to vitiate 
\their appetites ; and it will save them a great deal of morti- 
fication in after life. If you make it a point, to give them 
the best of every thing; to pamper them with rich cakes, 
and sweetmeats, and sugar-plumbs ; if you allow them to 
say, with a scowl, “I don’t like this, and I can’t eat that,” 
and then go away and make them a little toast, or kill a 
chicken for their dainty palates, depend upon it, you are 
doing them a great injury ; not only on the score of denying 
them a full muscle and of a rosy cheek ; but of forming one 
of the most inconvenient habits, that they can carry along 
with them into after life. Better far, to put them upon 
water gruel, or brown bread, till their appetite comes, and 
they can he satisfied with such food as others eat at the 
same table. If you learn your children to “eat what is set 
jbefore them, asking no questions,” they will always find 
something, among whatever class of people they may after- 
— be thrown, upon which they can make a comfortable 
meal ; whereas, if you allow them to mince and find fault at 
your own table, when they come to leave you, they will not 
(half the time, find any thing they can eat, and thus you will 
prepare them to go chafing and grumbling along through 
life, the veriest slaves, almost, in the world. 














Prain Lopeine.—If you inure your child from his infancy 
to sleep on a hard bed, and away from the fire, where the 
blankets are sometimes well frosted in the morning, he will 
not only be a stouter and more hardy boy, but will learn to 
like his straw, or moss couch, better than any other. Of 
course, when he goes abroad, and meets with the most in- 
different accommodations, it will give him no trouble. He 
will throw himself down wherever night happens to overtake 
him, and sleep far more soundly than the young heir appa- 
rent does in the palace. 


Se 





Importance of Correct Puxcrvation.—The husband of 
a pious woman, having occasion to make a voyage, his wile 
sent a written request to the parson of the parish; which, 
instead of spelling and writing properly : 

‘A person having gone to sea, his wife desires the prayers | 
of the congregation :” 

She spelt and pointed as follows : — 

“A person having gone to see his wife, desires the prayers 
of the congregation.” 

The parson—who had not examined the contents of the 
paper — gave it out accordingly. 








Eartuquakes 1n Massacuvsetts.— One occurred in June, 
1638, which caused a great deal of alarm. The next, of great] 
extent and trepidation, was in 1727. A third, still more for-| 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





Our readers, we are sure, will be pleased to meet with an old friend, 
although with a new name, in the writer of the lines on Presentiment. 
We are happy to Jearn that Hymen and the celestial nine are on so 
pleasant terms. — The lines of “ W. W. W.” next week. — The extract 
of our correspondent I. F. 8. was prepared for this week, but necessa- 
rily omitted. —‘* Jonathan in Professional Jife,” would better grace the 
columns of a country paper. — We should be unwilling to decide on 
the subject of the ‘ Chieftain’s Daughter,” without seeing the whole 
of it. — Notices of some other communications, which we have been 
too much engaged to attend to, may be expected in our next number. 
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Bunker Hitt, Monument.— An address from the Direc. 
tors of the Bunker Hill Monument Association, states that 
the Monument has been raised to the height of eighty-two 
feet above the ground, and when its massy foundation is 
taken into the account, and its diminution in size as it as- 
cends, it is considered by the architect as two-thirds finished. 
The residue can be built for $30,000, and the committee 
propose to raise that amount and complete the Monumept. 
The land retained by the Association, and inalienably re- 
served, forms, with the streets around it, a parallelogram of 
nearly six acres. 

This spot includes the most important part of the battle 
field. The monument itself occupies the precise spot of the 
redoubt thrown up on the eve of the battle; all that portion 
of the breast-work on or near the summit of the hill—the 
scene of the last struggle around the redoubt — and the spot 
where General Warren is believed to have fallen, are con- 
tained within the space which must forever remain open. 





“ Tue CLerk or THE Weatuer.’”’ — Mr. Espy, of Pennsylva- 
nia, who was recently at Washington, soliciting aid from 
Congress to enable him to make experiments in regulating 
the weather, (but, we believe, had leave to withdraw his me- 
morial,) seems to meet with more favor in his own State. 
His proposition was referred to a committee, who have re- 
ported in favor of granting Mr. Espy “a sum equal to the 
expenses of making the experiment, if he shall cause it to 
rain over a territory of 1000 square miles; the sum of 
$25,000 if he shall cause it to rain copiously over a territory 
of 5000 square miles ; and the sum of $50,000 if he shall 
cause it to rain copiously over a territory of 10,000 square 
miles, or in such quantities as shall keep the Ohio river nav- 
igable during the whole summer, from the city of Pittsburg 
to the Mississippi river; the larger sum in each case to ex- 
clude the smaller.” 

We should suppose the apparatus by which these opera- 
tions are to be produced, will be sufficient to freeze an icicle 
to the moon ; so that we may expect shortly to know the truth 
respecting the recent reported discoveries in that planet. 

Burnine Coat Minss.—The soft, bituminous coal veins 
of England, are peculiarly subject to take fire; and such is 
the composition of some of them, that they take fire sponta- 
neously, from coming in contact with water ; but the com- 
bustion of a vein of our American Anthracite is a new 
thing under the sun. The Miner’s Journal informs us that 
during the severe cold in January, two persons were de- 
stroyed in Mr. L.C. Dougherty’s works at Coal Castle, from 
incautiously placing a fire in the drift. The flames comma- 
nicated to the breast and proppings, and have been ignited 
ever since, and the element has bafiled every exertion to 
subdue it. It would surprise those who think that white ash 
coal cannot burn without a strong draught, to see a whole 
mine in flames which cannot be smothered, and to stop 
which, the proprietor will eventually be compelled,Cyrus-like, 
to turn the course of some stream, and drown it out. 


Tue War.—Peaceful counsels are prevailing at the east, 


midable and alarming, was in November, 1755, and there||as we had hoped. The British troops have not advanced 
were repeated shocks in the course of a few hours. Chim-|| farther than Frederickton, and the Americans will be carefu), 
nies were thrown down, and crockery-ware dishes moved||we doubt not, to keep this side of the river St. Johns. Sir 
from the shelves, and in some places, the earth was sunk!|/John Harvey has softened his tone, and we may presume 
several feet ; and apertures of two inches were discovered ||that though the Maine heroes would have no objection toa 
in other places, and a white sand thrown up. fight on the contested ground, they have by this time had 
—_— lenough of mud and melting snow, to cool their courage, and 

Patience. —The following oriental proverb is expressed in!|make them ready to go quietly home. We may safely pre- 
elegant metaphor :—“ With time and patience, the mulberry |dict that there will be no war but of words, and the worst of 


leaf becomes satin.” | that is now over. 
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TEOE SPRING TIME OF iS COMIING. 
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SECOND VERSE. 


The gale is gently swelling, swelling, 
With fragrance from the balmy grove; 
And youthfal swains are telling, telling 
Their happy tales of love, of love. 
Spring makes the pulse with pleasure beat, 
Spring makes the heart with rapture thrill ; 
Each maiden hastes her love to meet, 
With hope and joy his heart to fill. 
The spring time of year, &c. 











THE Post. .—The emeeet of @ poet is in every country ||plies to contiguous merit for support, makes the sportive lanother. Having little to divert the attention, or diversity 
the same; fond of enjoying the present; careless of the|/sallies of another’s imagination his serious employment,||thought, they find themselves uneasy, when apart, and 
future ; his conversation, that of a man of sense ; his actions,||pretends to take our feelings under his care, teaches where||therefore conclude that they shall be happy together. They 
those of a fool! Of fortitude to stand unmoved ‘2 the burst-|/to condemn, where to lay the emphasis of praise, and i , and discover what nothing but voluntary blindness 
ing of an earthquake, yet of sensibility to be affected by the|/with as much justice be called a man of taste. as the Chinese, || before had concealed : — they wear out life in altercations, 
breaking of a tea-cup. who measures his wisdom by the length of his nails. jand charge Nature with cruelty. 
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Tue Crrric.—A critic is a being possessed of all the}/ A Common Process or Marriact.—A youth or maiden 
vanity, but not the genius of the scholar ; incapable from his|/meeting by chance, or brought together by artifice, exchange 
native weakness of lifting himself Sue the ground, he ap-'/ glances, reciprocate civilities, go home and dream of one 








